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also the genital glands. With a single exception all these parts 
are already formed in the egg, their cells also arise directly from 
the cells of the embryo, and in the upper prothoracic disks, which 
are afterwards formed, there is still a continuity between the em- 
bryonal cells and those of the disks if still indirect, through the 
mediation of the nuclei of the peritoneal membrane surrounding 
the tracheae. 

It is well to remark — and it is based on a grand plan in the de- 
velopment of the imago — that only the walls of the parts referred 
to arise from the formative disks, the skin alone and not the mus- 
cles. These last owe their origin to a new process of cell forma- 
tion which generally obtains in the last half of the period of pu- 
pation, and gives the material for the development of the inner 
organs still wanting, the trachea?, nerves, the fat body of the fly, 
and the genital armature. I have sought to call attention to the 
fact that we are dealing with a "free" cell formation, i. e., that 
the newly formed cells arise directly or indirectly from cells. In 
the early part of these researches it was proved that the first cells 
in the fertilized egg show a process of free cell formation, arising 
independently from some previous formative element. An objec- 
tion to this could be raised, that we have to do with an endog- 
enous cell growth, while the whole egg should be considered as a 
cell. It is clearly shown to be in agreement with the earlier ob- 
servations of Stein and Lubbock, that the insect egg is not the 
equivalent of a single cell, but is composed of a number of cells. 
Should this objection be laid aside, then a similar objection in the 
cell growth of the inner parts of the pupa could not arise, and if 
the relation be proved by fresh observations, then there may be a 
free cell growth in the living organism. 
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BY THOMAS G. GENTRY. 

In the September issue of the Naturalist, Dr. Brewer reviews 
at considerable length a small article which appeared in a previous 
number, from the pen of Dr. Coues, concerning the European 
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house sparrow. He accuses the latter of entertaining feelings of 
prejudice against the sparrows, and of being " apparently only too 
glad to condemn them on the scantiest evidence." 

After a careful perusal of what Dr. Coues has written, I must 
confess that I am utterly unable to see how such a construction as 
Dr. Brewer's could be forced upon it. In the article to which ref- 
erence has been made, Dr. Coues says, "I have always been op- 
posed to the introduction of the birds, mainly on this score, also 
for other reasons." What the other reasons are, it is not my 
province to divine ; but it is sufficiently obvious from a clause of 
the above quotation, that his opposition to them was not founded 
upon imaginary wrongs which he supposed they would commit, but 
upon knowledge either gained by personal observation or that had 
been communicated to him by others. He was undoubtedly in 
possession of evidence similar to mine, at the date of the latter's 
reception. 

By referring to page 146 of the "Key," I find that he mani- 
fested considerable concern about the results which would evi- 
dently follow the overflowing of municipal limits by the species, 
when the latter should come in contact with our native birds. 
Here it is difficult to resist the conclusion, that the knowledge 
which he possessed at the time of writing the "Key," afforded a 
sufficient warrant for what he said, and furnished the ground for 
his anxiety. Dr. Coues is too careful an observer and recorder 
of facts to pen an article without having taken the precaution to 
intrench himself securely against assault. From the evidence 
submitted it is clear that the charge of prejudice which has been 
preferred against him, is not sustained. 

Leaving the learned doctor to defend himself, in his own able 
manner, which I am assured he will not hesitate to do, a regard 
for my own feeble reputation, compels me to pen a few lines de- 
nunciatory of the charge of misrepresentation which Dr. Brewer 
has imputed to me, as implied in his review. The Doctor says 
in language not to be miscomprehended, that he " entirely dis- 
credits" my statement, assigning as the reason, that he does not 
believe that " the habits of either the house sparrow, or the robin, 
blue bird, or the native sparrows, are different in Pennsylvania 
from what they are in Massachusetts." What I see with the 
natural eye is evidence of belief. I am not prone to a state of 
"double vision," but generally observe things as they really exist. 
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I have never visited Massachusetts for the purpose of studying 
the habits of its birds, but have derived considerable knowledge 
thereof, from the writings of its ablest sons, and can fearlessly 
aver, that either they have failed to represent the facts as they found 
them, or else perceptible differences exist. I do not wish to be 
understood as imputing the charge of misrepresentation to them, 
but only to show that my experience in eastern Pennsylvania has 
been of such a character as to prove beyond dispute the existence 
of differences of habit. A multitude of circumstances exist to 
vary the habits of a species. A single circumstance occasionally 
suffices : but, generally, a combination is necessary to determine 
variation. The introduction of a new species in a given locality, 
in its struggle for existence, will often have a tendency to place 
a new aspect upon affairs. Rapidity of multiplication, and a con- 
sequent increase of numbers, will often make up for lack of indi- 
vidual courage ; — for in union there is strength. Birds that are 
proverbial for courage will often betray feelings of cowardice, and 
yield when beset by fearful odds. 

Ever since the introduction of the sparrows into our own city, 
I have been a close observer of their ways, and have watched their 
rapid increase and steady diffusion, with feelings of fear, lest 
coming into contact with our smaller birds, they would compel 
the latter to seek quarters elsewhere. This suspicion has been 
latterly confirmed. On the outskirts of Germantown, and even 
in the groves which surround many of our palatial residences, 
where the house sparrow has intruded, the robin, sparrows and 
blue bird, our most welcome guests, but occasionally greet us 
with their presence and voices. To be sure there are places where 
these denizens of foreign birth have not disarranged the quiet and 
harmony that once pervaded our groves and fields Uninterrupted 
as they were save by an occasional breach of trust. 

The members of a family that quarrel among each other will 
often exhibit the same unenviable trait of character towards out- 
siders. In the breeding season, Dr. Brewer admits that the males 
are exceedingly pugnacious, but only when actuated by amatory 
influence. Granting this for the sake of argument, is it not a 
reasonable presumption that while these influences endure, the 
passions being wrought up to a high pitch of excitement, the 
casual appearance of a stranger on the scene would be miscon- 
strued as an act of interference, and the force of infuriated inclig- 
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nation be wreaked upon the innocent intruder. This would cause 
the former source of trouble to be forgotten for the time being ; a 
feeling of love and good will to prevail, and the united strength 
of several to be centred upon an apparently common foe. 

A supposed case of this kind would seem to admit of no other 
explanation. Here would be the starting-point for that enmity 
which I know to exist between this species and our smaller birds 
in certain localities. As years roll on it will gradually strengthen 
and increase. Just such facts as this supposed case calls for, in 
order to lead to a satisfactory conclusion, fell under my imme- 
diate observation during the early days of last spring. 

Our smaller birds were just as abundant then, as in former 
years, and, as far as I was able to determine, the circumstances by 
which they were environed were materially the same. In places 
not as yet overrun by the house sparrows, apparently circum- 
stanced similarly, our native species build as freely as ever. 
But there are spots not a few in number, where year after year I 
have wended in my ornithological pilgrimages, and returned with 
a rich harvest ; but latterly, they have been deserted, and the fa- 
miliar forms and voices I once loved to greet have gone, and 
strangers now occupy their loved retreats. 

I have known instances where our smaller birds have commenced 
nest-building, and on the appearance of the sparrows have been 
compelled to beat a precipitate retreat. 

What I have thus detailed at length, has been the experience of 
others. Mr. Abel Willis of Germantown informs me that the 
robins and sparrows were frequent visitors upon his father's prem- 
ises in early spring, and were wont to build upon the bushes and 
trees that occupy the lawn, for several years in succession. This 
last year they came as usual, but the house sparrows had preoccu- 
pied all the available places. Displeased with such presumption, 
they were not disposed to yield quietly, but set about to expel the 
intruders ; and in the encounter, being outnumbered, were obliged 
to emigrate to other quarters. 

Repeatedly they renewed their endeavors, but were as often 
defeated. 

In the cavity of an old apple tree in Mr. Willis's yard, a pair 
of the imported sparrows built a nest early in April last, since 
which time they have successfully reared three broods of birds* 
and were engaged in preparing for a fourth, when the stump 
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which they occupied was severed from the trunk by the writer's 
request, and deposited in his collections. The birds were suc- 
cessful in bringing to maturity a family of twelve children. Mr. 
"Willis informs me that the robins and sparrows were frequent vis- 
itors to the tree during the early part of the season, and their 
movements seemed to indicate a desire to build ; but the coming 
of the house sparrows was the cause of a dispute in which the rob- 
ins and our native sparrows were compelled to yield, and look for 
suitable quarters elsewhere. While engaged in nidification and 
incubation, he further informed me, not a bird is permitted to 
approach within ten paces of the nest, for the male is ever on the 
alert for intruders, and wreaks instant vengeance upon their te- 
merity. The tree which held the nest being in close proximity to 
his residence, sitting within his back door, he could command a 
full view of the surrounding prospect, and observe every manoeuvre 
of the sparrows. He had witnessed frequent encounters between 
the innocent sparrows and the robins and our native sparrows, and 
always noticed that the former were the aggressors. At the time 
of writing the sparrows still continue to visit the old apple tree, 
the scene of their former joys and pleasures. 

The editor of the "Weekly Guide" of Germantown, last spring 
published the observations of several of our most prominent citi- 
zens, bearing upon this subject, in which were stated facts similar 
to what have been detailed. In the cases to which he referred, 
the sparrows were always the aggressive party, and what indi- 
vidual courage and strength failed to accomplish, was brought 
about through the medium of numbers. Instances were cited where 
the robins and blue birds were beset by numbers of the sparrows, 
and were completely banished from sites rendered dear and sacred 
by past associations and recollections. What our citizens partic- 
ularly bewail is the utter repugnance which the sparrows mani- 
fest towards our smaller species. In certain localities referred to 
in the above publication, the sparrows had taken complete pos- 
session, and the familiar forms and voices of the song and chip- 
ping sparrows, the robin and blue bird, are recollections of the 
past, save when an occasional chirp bespeaks the presence of one 
of these friends, come back to take, perhaps, a last farewell of 
scenes which memory holds dear, to be instantly chased into ob- 
scurity. 
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Mr. John Strouse of Chestnut Hill, a careful observer of the 
habits of birds, a taxidermist by occupation, informs me that in 
all his experience, which has been a very long one, he never met 
a species which, for size, displayed such pugnacity and persistent 
pertinacity during the breeding period, as the house sparrow. 
Instances of these unenviable traits have repeatedly come under 
his immediate observation. There are localities, he affirms, known 
to him, where the robin, sparrows and blue bird, were wont 
to breed eveiy spring, except the last, in great numbers. This 
neglect of accustomed sites he attributes to the quarrelsome 
nature of the sparrows. Upon the property of Mr. John Butler 
of Germantown, the smaller native species were always to be dis- 
cerned in large numbers during the season of nidification, but 
now the English house sparrows have taken their places ; the 
former were absolutely driven away, as he had ocular demonstra- 
tion of the fact. 

It is true that the birds have been of immense service in ridding 
our squares of the caterpillars which were once so prevalent and 
so annoying to persons of delicate nerves and refined tastes. 
Had our city authorities years ago, by a wise regulation, pro- 
vided for the removal of the squirrels, and encouraged many of 
our smaller insectivorous birds to build, by erecting suitable boxes 
for their accommodation, and imposing the severest penatty upon 
any who should molest them, there is no doubt that we should have 
been saved the expense of importation and the repugnance which 
possesses some of us at witnessing the banishment of many of our 
most common species. Our smaller birds, once placed in our 
squares and unmolested, would, in course of time, come to regard 
such localities as their permanent homes, and, year after year, 
would revisit them under the spur of past associations. Innumer- 
able instances might be cited to prove that birds are frequently 
so strongly attached to particular localities, that they visit them 
every season unless driven away perforce. Such being the case, 
why could not our squares be rendered so attractive to our 
smaller insectivorous birds that they would come to regard them 
as their homes during- their sojourn with us? They could and 
the presence of the sparrows be dispensed with. 

[We printed Dr. Coues note with ranch reluctance, believing that the introduction of the 
English Sparrow was an unmixed good. "We make room for Mr. Gentry's reply, and per contra 
refer our readers to Mr. Gould's note on the English Sparrow in the present number of this 
journal.— Eds.] 



